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these one or two failures, he made a successful and
undeviatlng effort to translate his ethical attitude
towards life into a purely poetical gesture. He might
so easily have been a poet of the confessional, pouring
out his wounded soul in lyrical cris de c&ur; but his
'Dandyism' helped him to a more truly poetic concep-
tion of his task. The fox might be tearing at his vitals,
but there must be, if not a srnile, an inscrutable expres-
sion of Spartan impassivity on his face. The self-
sacrifice demanded of him by his moral creed coincided
with the self-sacrifice demanded of him as a poet.
That the original impulse was partly moral discounted
nothing of his achievement, for he was in the fortunate
position of one whose effort in life seconded his en-
deavours in art; and if he more often formulated his
purpose in ethical terms, it was more because he was
enough of a romantic to prefer the hero of life to the
hero of art than because he was unable to envisage it
as a poetic problem alone.

'Bien d'autres que moi' (he writes in UArt Romantiqw},
*ont pris soin d'appesantir sur les consequences fatales d'un
genie essentiellement personnel; et il serait bien possible
aussi, apres tout, que les plus belles expressions du genie,
ailleurs que dans le ciel pur . . . ne pussent etre obtenues
qu'au prix d'un inevitable sacrifice.5

Still, in spite of this unequivocal declaration of faith,
it would be a mistake to suppose that Baudelaire
admitted any clear distinction between his 'Dandyism3
and his poetry. Though he saluted the artistic heroism
of Flaubert when Madame Bovary appeared, he did not
particularly admire it; much less would he have ad-
mired the attitude of Cezanne towards his painting or
Mr. Hardy towards his poetry. He would have found
them lacking in gesture.